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A33TiUCT 


Tlio .a:ijoi’ objective oi Wie or^ojnt study to 
oouparc tho rulativ. ofJ'estiv . /f cjo trainin:-, 
strats^i?:-! in devc-lopinj taiol'in^ coupv bunco .and 
uttitucle toworcio te.iohinr ariion_ s'>ju-..ent tLnoxi.^rSi 
Thu training, strat-^^^ios wore*. Obsi.i’v.’tion- 
Demons tr,vci on “Practice (ODP) and Daaonstration- 
PructicG-ObGorvution (DPO)* 


Pro-tost po.st“test exporiniijatol dt-sif^n v/as 
usdd taking, the sample 32 BiEd* students* 

Demonstr.'tion of video taped lesson on three teaching 
skills followed by practice in simulated situation 
and oboorvatioxi of real classrocrn be 'Ghj-jg ware 
used as the treatment. 

Results ii'iaicate that both th., training 
strategie.t \ierQ sifinificantly effective in developing 
cheoratic-jl understanding of Micro teaching, general 
teaching competence attained, and attitude towards 
t-^aching, HoweVi:r, only the training strategy ODP 
was founo to oe significantly cff-.ctiva in developing 
favour.dblo attitude tov;ards Microteachini;, among the 
B.£d. students. 
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SJilCTION I 


THE PROBLiM /il© ITS BACKGROutJD 


In t rodujs t 

The strength and sustenance ol any educaticnal 
sys Lieu largely depends upon the- qua-uy j..’ 3L.achcrs. 
Eiffecfcivej cl'l'iciGnt and coujiitbea tf-'ichcrs are 
always needed to laake education ayst„-n ef 1'?c have. 
Obviously such teachers are not pus L. born but they 
ara trained and educated. A na'cion has to provide 
•the ri^t type of education for its teacherwho are 
ultimately responsible for shaping its destiny. 

Teacher education programme attempts to ineefthis 
challenge. It is assumed that concept of teaching 
can be operationalised in terras of teaching behaviour 
patterns invariably related to the pupil achievement 
and change. It is further assum_-d that certain 
behaviour patterns Ccin be developed in a prospective 
tGachex* to effect tho desired cducacional outcomes. 
Once the teichint- behaviour patterns arc- aeveloped 
in the teacher, they are sustained and carried over 
to his assigned teaching position xn the profession. 

S tuden t_ JTgj a chir^g 

Strong recommendation is 'liually Jiiaife for 
developing a task oriented teacher education system. 

It is imperative that student teaching should be more 
.realistic and suitea to the actual classroom situation 
The disci'^-pcncy betv/een v^hat is caughx in te^acher 
irainin,_, institutions and what i.s pr£.ctisod by teacher 
v/hen they join their assigiied teaching positions in 
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the provesjion becoiiies conspicuous v/hen nctual classroom 
teaching is observed. Gaga ( 1 : 763 ) oiaimed that the 
holistic macro approach to resaarcn on t'^acliing hns 
failed, and that educators should adopt the methods 
used by scientists v/ho tried 10 understand complex 
phenoiflena by breaking them izito micro elements . He 
maintained that for better understanding and laave'Stigabion 
of the complexities of teaching-learning interactions, 
we should move from macro to micro situations. Micro¬ 
teaching is one of such innovations. 

Ae^dher Traifujig^_ T echno ,lo 


Microteaching was born out of the frustration of 
liberal arts graduates who felt that there was nothing 
they could possibly learn from teacher education (Alien 
and Ryan, 1963; Allen, 1966), The Stanford group 
which developed microteaching responded to a wider 
feeling of frustration and dissatisfaction the world 
over, by the public at large, educators aiad even 
teacher educators v/ith the traditional models of 
teacher education (Joyce, 1975). 


Microteac ling is one of the .’.ost important recent 
innovations in teacher education programiTie which aims 
to modify teacher's behaviour according to the specified 
objectives. From its very origin, ^ lot of vrork done 
in this area establishos the effectiveness and importance 
of microteaching to improve the "iuelity of teacher. A 
large number of educaiion research findings prove that 
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micro teaching is an eflective tachninue .cor the training 
of teachers in comparison to other techni lues (3611, 19oS; 
Gocdltind, I 9635 Kallenbaclc, 19695 19695 3erliaer I 9695 

Young and. Young, 1969, Shjjh, 1970; >0h.’udas.im7', 1971; 

Wr.ags, 1971 ; Marlcer, 1972, Sin^, 1974; .'h- t'r'ch rya, 1974; 
Dosajh, 1974 , Joshi, 1974; Abrah-iin, 1974; Xathuria, 1976; 
Sharma, 1976; Shca-ma, 1977; Passi, 1977). 

Microteaching is a specific tuecher training technique 
through whicn the teacher trainee pr cbices one teaching 
skill at a tune in a small class -,/ith the help of feedbick 
to improve the skill, Allen (1966) defined microteaching 
as a scaled do\/n teaching encounter in class size and 
class time. The number of students generally vary from 
5 to 10 and the duration of teaching ranges from 5 to 10 
minutes, 3uch (1974) has proposed a comprehensive 
definition. Micro teaching for him is a ter„cher educption 
technique which allows teachers to apply clearly defined 
teaching skills to carefully prepared lessons in planned 
series of 5-10 minutes encounters vifith a smrll group of 
real students. 


Microteaching provides an opportunity to teacher 
trainee or experienced teacher to ac .uire new teaching 
skills and to refine old ones. It involves the follov/ing 
operations: 

the analysis of teaching skills in behavioural terms 

demons ti-riti on of the teachint, skills on video tape 
or films or in normal classroom 



the trainee plans a short lesson in the subject 
of his interest in ’/liich he c,'in use teaching skill 

the trainee teache* the lesson to small group 
of student (5-10) .Mch is viaeo t,.|j. )r auuj.o tape 

feedback is provided to the student toachur by \?iaGo 
taped or audio tape recorder who oOs.-rves and anclys 
his lesson with the help of e supervisor 

- the feedback and supervisor's remcirk provide an 

insight to the student teacher in the use of teaching 
skill. He plans the lesson in order to use tiie 
skill more efficiently second time 

the revised lesson is retaught to different but 
comparable groups 

feedback is again provided on the retaught lesson 
v/hicii is analysed with the help of the supervisor 

I'licro teaching is a training v/hich requires student 
teachers to teach a single concept using a specified 
teaching skill to a smaller number of pupils in a short 
duration of time. Teaching is practised in terras of 
deiinablu, observable, moasurable end trainable teaching 
skills (Passi, 1976 ), 



Teachin^^ 

Taaching is a compl&x behiviour v.'bidi can bi analysed 
into opvjcific teaching ski^-L-s. A te.ohin,^, skill is a small 
sot of teacher behaviours which together x^ieve a specific 
teaching Ouc. Like any other behaviour, te.'Ching Deliasiour 
can be moJ-iiio'!. This re'Uires a systourtic .'analysis of 
\.'hat teaching is and v>;h b Dehaviours if teaclicr contribute 
to effective lc.^rning in the pupils. According to -Ulen 
(1970) ti.aching consists of acts or behn'iours. This 
complex act of teaching can be broken ijwi into simpler 
components making the learning task more m mageable to 
prospective teaching, Tae entire process is orsed on an 
analytical appro ich, on vdiich the microteaching approach 
rests. Such an approach to teacher training is important 
as it incorporj Ci.s behaviourally definable teaching skills 
in the teaching behaviour repertoire of student teachers, 

It would be quite helpful if teacher training 
institutions at all levels adopt a variety of simulatiiig 
practicc-3. It is necessary to emph'^size that it will be 
definite an advantage if a student teacher is put through 
a series of Simula Led microteaching situations before he 
is pushed into actual clas.'room, 

Micro teaching applies an instructional system approach 
--nd principles ol observational learning. In this technioue 
mastery oi specific teeching skill is attained with the help 
of observetion:'! iL-arning or madoliing. I'lodeliing has 
played an important role in prep.iring trainees 



tor th 2 ir prr:.ctice of teachiJi^ skills. The oriij:inal 
rativ:oale ur the inclusion of raodeilintj la iTHcro- 
teaching as Allen u Rynn believe "los, iuite pragnatic 
one: ^i-iill Ijcarmrii., v;as believe^ bo b? or/i-’.nc^d if 
trainees '.ei'e oMe to vievv' a danonstr'=> 110*0 of a 
particular teachi-og skill prior to their practice 
of that skill. In Bandura's conceptualization, 
learning by observation is said to occur principally 
througli tile infor.i:tivG fiiiction of modelling 
influences, and is governed by four’ coArjonent 
processess-attending, retention, uiotor reproduction 
and laotivation. 

Attending refers to the observer's selective 
perception of the significint features of the nodel, 
v;hile retention refers to the iiaintenance in 
perraansnt inemory of a syiabolic fora of the patterns 
v/hich have been atended to in the niouel. Accoraing 
to Bandura it is an advanced capacity for symbolic 
codes allov/ing for the retention of large quantities 
of information in easily scored fora. It is also 
this capacity to creat ' symbols v/hicn serves to 
distinguish modelling or learning by observation 
from simple iJiiitation. 



Motor repro^iuc'cion rofers to t^ie tr'-jislation oJT 
ay-ibolic represoiitatiors into acbiono oi' tn^ir use as 
guides Tor actions ^vnilst motivation reiors co tlio 
rev/ardinf^Tess or nonre'" ■'.I'dinpness ou enacting', the 
modelled behaviours. Thus in Bandura’s aiociel the 
pr^'Cess oi attending' and retention roier to p riornance 
v/hilst motivation refers both to ac.juisition and to 
performance. 

Video Ins tructional Material th^u, n not essc-nbial 
for the training of inicroteachin^ is cn import;ant and 
effective modelling techniaue. V/ith tha help of this 
technique boosting effect can bo brought in the 
programme of teacher educetion. In this technique 
a trainee can observe video film on -'any oarticulcr 
teaching skill, use of its comoonents .'and xhe mistakes 
which may have occurred during the lesson. In using 
this technique a trainee uses more th-n one sense organ. 
He is listtning and observing nt the s mio tine and, 
therefore, it is more efioctive. As Bandura puts it, 
people rarely have to be compelled to \/atch television, 
whereas or.ol or v/ritten reports of the S'uae activities 
would not hold their attention for long. 


T he P resent tju^ 

Most teacher educatoi-s subscrioe to tne position 
that pood teacher preparation curricula should contain 
more thc.n collage courses and s’cudent teaching 
exx'-erioaces. They agree that teacher tr; ine^s should 



be provided with a S'jt oi cxperiexices thi\t fall somev;herc 
bet^;ean leTninti about teachin^^, and doin^, it in the field, 
that serves to bridge the gap between nriaci''ios and 
practices (Conant, 19645 Crucickshink, 1971). 

Many Teacher educe torn arc of the -join ton that 
student touchers shcula be provide'l v/itu ijre-suuai,'nt 
teaching laberptory experioncro but ft boi’.y is p.ble to 
propose Piiiy specific strategy or ojperie.jces that can be 
included and organised so ns to enna.ico nd unrich teacher 
education pro grarum e. 

Use of recjrded 'models' of mastax'' Leachors demonstrating 
particular classroom interactions is an important element 
in the micro-teaching laboratory. Thex\-. is abundant 
theoretical anO ..mpiriccl evidence \;hic'i t^stifi .s to the 
wide range of learning situations axid bonayioural changes 
which take place as a result of obsoivation and imitation. 
Instead of a general diffused ooservotory, the model 
'enabled focussed' observation. The models are recorded 
and tnus it is possible to observe again .and again in a 
systematic mann r, a wide variety of master teachers all 
of which fcilitato more effective lexrning. It is 
interesting to note that modelling which was considered 
by to be i.echanistic ■'nd 1 j\; 1 ,i-iit.'jtion process 

could be viewed also as involving h. gn level cognitive 
processes. Providing une mudol only aii ..irc^uions to 
follow it produces imitation. Providin? s^-v^-ral models 
and creating a learning environmanc, ihich facilites 
evaluation and indepth decision making, coulu be described 
as a higlily cognitive ;jrocess (liitern )tioa .1 Encyclopaedia 
of Education). 
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In tho pros exit 'jxudy videj riLi on to.^ciixng 
skills is usod as n inodtl. Ixi zaLition, tv'O more 
types of experiences - obsorv.^bion of school 
tti’chors in r^al cl. s xroom situation \nd practice 
of skills uxider simulction axeicar-,.: nro asod. The 
o-„i.-ace of these three types uf e:.-.rj : ; r/ 


varied to conbrivj two training n brai-o^ios. According 
to the first strabagy s biiuaiit toner.--’"s oboei've the 
school teidlers in r.'l classroon situation birst 
then they observe video film on the parbicular skill 
followed by tna prnctic: of th.j sicill un.-er simulated 
condition. According the other strab..gy, the student 
teachers firsb observe the video film on i perticular 
skill then they practice the skill under simule ced 
condition then follov/ed by observotion of achoul 
teachers in real classrooia situation. The research 
ques bion is, which of the t\/o training strategies 
is more effective in terras of (i) aevtloT)ing the 
theoreticsl understanding of microteaching, (ii) 
aeveloping tlie teaching competencj, (iii) developing 
the attitude towards teaching cxid (iv) reaction 
tov/ards microteaching in student-beachers ? 


The .Probl e m 

The problera for research nay be sbated as follows: 

•'Rolative Effectiveness of T'.;o Training Strategies 
in Developing Teaching Corapetoxice :nd Attitude Towards 
Teachixig Anong Student Teachers'd 
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In the light of above Jiscussi'*i the study was 

undertaken mth the follo’.n.ng objjctn/es; 

To study ind compare the effcctivcness of training 
acrategies: Observabion-Deuonstra :ioa : I’-^c ;ice (ODP) 
and Demons brabion-Practice-0os^rvation (DPO) in 
developing the theoretical under-standing of 
microteaching 

“ To study and compare the effectiveness of training 
strategies! Oboervation-Demonstrabion-Prucbice (ODP) 
ind Demonstration-Pracbice-Observetion (DPO) in 
developing the teaching competence 

- To study and compare the effectiveners of training 
strategies; Obsen^ation-Deroonstration-Practice (ODP) 
and Danonstrration-Practice-Obsarvation (DPO) in 
developing the attitude tov/ards teaching 

To study and compare blie effect of training 
strategies: Observition-Demonsti-’abijn-Practice (ODp) 
and Demonstration-practice-Obser^ ,'tion (DPO) on 
the trainees reaction bowirds nicroteaching. 

Hypf* hesjss^ 

" There is no significant diff rence between the 

tlieoretical understanding of micro teaching of the 
two groups trained by ODP and DPO training strategies. 
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riiere is no ao.e.miican't difierenct bet;v,'ijen 

the teaching competence o£ ODP and DPO gruuos 

betv/een 

ThOi’c is no significant di- j'eoenc ythc: axtitude 
towards beaching oi" ODP and DPO groups 

There is no significant difforence between the 
reactions towards microteachin^i oS the, ODP 
and DPO groups. 




SECTION II 


METHODOLOGY 


This secxiou presents the raethodolo''y iv-jliowed to 
carryout trie investigation. Sr.apla, de'Ijn, tools, 
procedures of di'ta collection and slribi.jbic 1 tscnni ;ues 
used i'or analising tlie dab a are discusseu. 

ScLupjLe 

The sample of 32 B.Ed. studenbs of School of 
Siucacion, Devi Ahilya Vishim Vidyalaya, In 'ore (indid) 
were selected randomly. The sample v/as divided into 
two groups, 1 , 0 . Experimontal Group 1 (E1) and Experimental 
Group 2 (£2) consisting of 17 B.Bd. students was given 
the treatment of Observation-Demonstration^Practice (ODP) 
training strategy and Group E2 consisbing of 15 B.Ed. 
students w'as given the treatment of Demonstration- 
Practice-Observotion (DPO) training strategy. 

Desi.gn 

The study is experimental in nature and the Pre-t.^ot- 
post-test Design was used. Both the groups were administered 
Attitude Tov/ards Teaching Inventory (aTTI) before the 
treabment. The groups vfere then oriented about the 
Microceaching through lec^-ui’e, di^cu^oicn .h'ld were shown 
a film on Microx .>aching. This was ..’ollowou by administration 
of Micro teaching Theory Check-up (MTC) ana Attitude Tov/ards 
Microteaching Scale (AIMS). After testing,, the E.| Group 
was treated \;ith ODP training strategy and Group S 2 with 
DPO training strategy. The experimental trocitment was 
follov/ed by tiie administration of ATTI, liTC .-.nd ATMS. 



Lastly, each ol the subjects of E>| aucl S 2 Groups was 
observed on Baroda General Teaching Competence Scale 
(BGTC) on two lessons of the method subjects. The 
schematic representation of the res ;arch design is 
presented in xable (2.1) 

TABLE 2.1 ; SCHEMATIC RSPRESi!i^T.-:TIOi'[ OF liESSAl^CH 
DiiSIGiJ 


Activity E-^ E 2 Approximate 

_ (N= J7).. (N ^ ^ Time 

Formation of Selection of 32 2 hrs. 

Groups B.Ed. students 

and formation 
of groups 


Pre-tGsting“1 Administration 
of Attitude 
towards Terichin^ 
Inventory 


Orientation Orientation in 
Micro“teaching 
by Lecture- 
discussion and 
showing film on 
Microteaching 


Pre- Administration of 

testing-II Microteaching 

Theory Check-up 
and Attitude 
Towards Micro- 
teaching Scale 


2 hrs. 


2 hrs,each 
day 
2 days 


3 hrs. 



Treatment 
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Traininfj 

Strategies 


Observation of lessois 
of scnool teachers 
(6 lessons in 6 days) 


Demonstration of 
video taped lessons 
of 3 teaching skills 
(4 lessons of each 
skill) 3x3 = 9 days 


Practice of 3 skills 
in hexas (2 teach & 
2 reteach for each 
skill) 

4x3 =12 lessons 


Demonstration 
of Video 
taped lessons 
01 3 skills 
(d lessons of 
each teaching 
skill) 

practice of 21 days 

3 taaohing 

skills in 

hexas (2 teach 

S( 2 reteach 

for each skill) 

4x3 = 12 lessens 

Observation of 
lessons of 
school teachers 
(6 lessons in 
o days) 


Poot-iesting-I Administration of 2 hrs. 

Microteaching Theory 
Check-up and Attitude 
Towards Microteaching 
Scale 

Post-testing-II Administration of 10 days 

Attitude Towards 
Teaching Inventory 
and Observation of 
2 lessons of each 
subject 'ey using 
BGTC Scale 


L 
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Tool_s_ 

The tools used \jere (i) Attitude Towards Teaching 
In\^entory, (ix) Microteauuing Theory Clieck-up, (ili) 
Attitude Towarc’s croteaching Socle and (iv) Baroda 
General Teaching Corapecence Scale. Tne aeuuilea 
Qiscription of each tool follov/s; 



' Attitude inventory was developed to assess the 
attitude of student teachers towards teaching. Keeping 
in mind the different aspects of classroom teaching, 
the first draft of the attitude invc^ntory was prepared 
\/hich included 4? items. Each item was to be rated on 
a five point scale ranging from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree. Tne inventory was tried out on a 
group of 50 B.Ed. students. To Knov; the discriminating 
power of each item, the item analysis was done. The 
upper 27?^ and lower 27^ of 50 B.Ed. students were sorted 
out. For each item the 't' value ’fas found out betv^feen 
the mean score of the respective item. It was noticed 
that 't* values for 25 items out of 47 were significant 
at .05 level. These items v/ere retained for the final 
draft. For each item toe same scale ox agreement was 
used. The test-retest reliability coefficient of the 
inventory \/as found to be ,87. The minimum anu maximum 
score of a subject on this inventory can be 25 and 125 
respectively. 
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Atti tudes ,To\/ards_ Microjtuaching, ^Scalij. 


In order 1:0 measure the atti cude of B.3d* 
students toward Micro -acli-no* A cti tude 'Towards 
Microteachin 3 Scale developed t/ Sh.a’i"ia (1976) 
was used. This tool is an opiiiionna-ure coxuis ting 
of seven dimensions namely (i) Micro teaching 
tecnni.-jue in general, (li) teacher effectiveness, 

(iii) organisation, (iv) provision of leedback, 

(v) content, (vi) skill undertaken for study, and 
(vii) supervision. The scale has 32 items to be 
rated on a five point scale starting ''ith 'not at 
all' to 'very much'. The range of the scores for 
this tool is 41 to 205. 

Ml cxo.t etching, JCh epry., ^Qix^k-j^X^ IXS) 

A tiieory check up v/as developed to assess the 
theoretical understanding of students in 

Microteaching. The tool consists of four parts 
A,B,C and D. Part A contaiiis multiple choice-type 
items, Part B 'Yes' or 'No' type. Part C ahd Part D 
short ans\/or type questions. Ti-i r minimum and maximum 
scores on this tool can be O and 46 respectively. 


_General jrraini/ i)\_C ompetence_ ^Scc.le__^(BGTC) 

This tool v/'as developed at tha Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education, Baroda (Irjdia), iTcr maasuring the 
general teaching competence of teach_i’ in classroom 
porformance. It his 21 items w.iicli relate to 21 
teaching skil3.s grouped under five broad categories 
namely Planning (pre-instructional), Presentation 
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(Instructional), Closing, Evaluation aj:id M.inagerial. 
For each item, an eiglit point rating scale is used. 
The point zero shov/- 'not at all' and point S Vory 
much' competence. Scorus on 3GTC rang:; from zero to 
147. 


Experimen tal T reatment and 


The Group vras treated v/ith the training 
strategy of Ob-^ervarion-Demonstrjtion-Prnc cice (ODP) 
and Group E 2 was treated with thi= other training 
strategy of Demonstration-Practice-Observation (DPO). 

Both the groups wore administered Attitude Tov/ards 
Teaching Inventory at the pretest stage. E-^ and S 2 
groups were oriented in Microteaching tnrough lecture, 
discussion and showing of film on Microteaching. Both 
tha groups were then administered Microteaching Scale, 
Group E.J was given the treatment through ODP and Group Eh, 
was treated with DPO. Suboects of both ODP and DPO 
groups observed 6 lessons each in 6 days - ono lesson 
per day of school teachers in real school situation. 

They viev/od 6 demonstration video lessons on 3 skills, 
and two lessons on each teaching skill in six days and 
practised six raicrolessons under simulated conditions 
on selected three skills. Afrcr th^,- treatment, the 
student teachers, of E-| and E 2 were administered with 
Microteaching Theory Check-up, Attitude lowaras 
Microteaching Scale and Atticude Towards Teaching 
Inventory. During the last phase oi daxa collection, 
the tv/o lessons of each subject were observed by teacher 
educators using Baroda Guneral Teaching Competence 
Scale under real school situations. 



SECTTON III 


RESULTS DlSCof.rOi/ 


This Section pre'Sents tne j.hir .lt ni discuosion 
thercoii according the obj..ctives .jbt_ .. sbudy. 

A. Comparison of the effectivcn-as c'’ craiiiing 
Strategf es-Observation -Demo.if ix, Li j.i-Practice 
xind Dcmonstration-Pr-'Ctice-■'i. ei\ cion in 
Developing understanding of 1 “ i c .aching. 

In order to realise this obgecci/e the data 
obtained by the administration of licrv-’- 33 ching-Theory 
Check-up at pre-treatment and por I'-tr-a :* ent stages 
were used. The nre-treatment theory scor, \;as used 
as covariate and post-treatment thecry scores vms used 
as dependent variable for the Analysis if Covariance 
(ANCOVA). The summary of ANCOVA is prcsontLid in tlie 
follo'wing table. 


TABLE 3.1 SUMMjlRY OF ANCOVA FOR rHCORfllCAI- 
UNDERSTAITOING IN MlClCf InCrllNG 


Source of 
Variance 

df 

S • Snry 

’"I'l.U'. y'v 

' F.Yaiue^' 

sT^ifl- 

cance 

Bet' 

1 

16.64 

0 6^ 

1.23 

Not 

Within 

29 

376.27 

1? 9" 


Signi¬ 

ficant 

Total 

30 

392.92 
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Table 5.1 shov/s that F valus oT is not 

significant even at .05 l^svel. T : -■'. an^! rlie adjusted 
means of group El (OPD) and E2 (O.. 0, c.o not vary with 
each otiur significsntl^ “a ' ’-j it can be 

stated th..t treatment given to ‘C- 1 .ad E2 has hot 

produced differential effectiven^ s ii. ca txie 

theoretical understanding of P.jid r ' lv . ujs in 
Micrott^iching. In the li_ht cf ^i: s ’.suit it may be 
safely concluded that there is ir ' ’’icaht difference 

between the adjusted means of mic j jc'-hing theory 
scores of E1 (OPD) and E2 (D?0) when pi e-truatment 
Microteaching theory attainment i^ taken as a covariate, 

I'jie correlated 't' value but’-e n' the pre~tre itment 
theory attainment and pos t“tre8t.ix .\t ■’.v^ory attainment 
was established. The results obtains I are shown in' 
Table 3.2. 

TABLE 3.2 CORRELATdf) 't» V4.:.n C ‘''”1 THEORETICAL 
UNDSnETAl^'I I NO 


Variable 

Group E1 

Group E2 


— - - . 


1. Mean of pre-test 

2^.23 

28.95 

2. Mean of post-test 

oc -ly 

33.13 

3. Correlation between 
pre-test and 
■ post-test scores 

0 3^ 

0.83 

S.E of pre-test 
scores 

1 r? 

1 .83 

5. S.E. of post-test 

1,4'5 

1 .206 

6. Value of Corre¬ 
lated »t ‘ 

2,097-:- 

3.36^fr:- 


* Significant at .05 level 
Significant at .01 level 
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The 't' values of 2.09 and 3*36 are significant 
at .05 and .01 leve.l respectively. This result shows 
that the raoans of tb.iory attainment in .licroteaching 
at pre and post treatment stage for boOi the groups 
El and E2 vary s rgnif ic ^ntly . I'z c .n chus be safely 
stated that tr ining scrategius n'jnely Cbserv ation- 
Demonstritijn-Practicu and Demonsti’ction-practice- 
Observation are relatively effccL,ivd in developing 
the theoretical unders fcandiiig of micro t ehing in 
B.Ed. student teachers. 


B, Comparison of bhe effectiveness of training 

strategies Observebion-DeiTnonstrntion -Practice- 
and Demonstration--Practicc-Obs arve bion in 
Developing the General Teaching Competence. 


Under the objective, the i^os c-treatment General 
Teaching Competence was used as dependent variable and 
pre-tre3tmGnt ,and post-treatment theoretical understani 
of Microteaching as covariatos separacely. The sumasr 
of ANCOVA is presented in Table 3.5 'vnd 5.4, 

TABLE 3.3 SWl^IARY OF ANCOVA FOR GiS'TEflAL TEACHING 
COMPETENCE (PRE-TREATWENT THEORETICAL 
UNDERSTANDING M.T. AS A COVARIATE) 


Sourc;^ of df 

Variance 



mTs .S 


YX 


F.Value 


Between 

V/ithin 


1 

29 


221.37 

7425.01 


221.37 
■256.03 


0.864 


Total 


30 


7646.38 
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TABLE 5.4 SMiARY OF i\KCOVA FOa GENERAL TEACrING 
CONPETENCE (pOST~TREAT lEI'IT THEORETICAL 
UNDERSTAiraiNG OF N.l.AS A COVARIATE) 


Source of 
Variance 

Betv/een 

Within 

Total 




Y YaluJ 


Sit^ni- 

ficance 


1 

29 


252.74 252.74 1.12 

6502.41 224,22 


Wot 

Sisni- 

ficant 


30 6755.20 


From Tables 3.3 and 3.4 it is eviaent that the P Valuys 
of 0.864 and 1.12 are not significant ^-ven at ,05 level of 
significance. It means the adjusted means of Ginoral Teaching 
Competence of El (ODP) and E2 (DPO) do not Vv^ry significantly, 
Thus the oGneral teaching competi_nce aevc-iop-jcl by training 
stratecies namely Observation-Demonstration-Practice and 
Demonstration-Practice-Observation do not differ significantly. 

C, Comparison of ’liie effectiveness of training strategies 

Observation-Demonstration-Practice aiiC Demonstration- 
practice-Ohservation in developing tiie aotitudc of 
3.Ed, stuaent teach..rs towards teaching 

Under the oboectivj -che post-treitiiient rattitude of 3.Ed, 
students was treated as dependent '/ariablyj \/hile pre-treat¬ 
ment attitude score was taken as coviri't^. The data were 
analysed by using Anolysis of Covanaice. The summary of 
AWCOVA is presented in the Table 3.5, 
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TABLE 3.5 Sm^lMARY OF ANCOVA FOR A'lTITUDS 

towards teaching 


Source of 

df 

S.S 

/1.3.S 

F Value Signifi¬ 

Variance 


YX 

YX 

cance 

Between 

1 

49.34 

49.34 

1.67 Not 





Signifi¬ 





cant 

Within 

29 

856.62 

29.55 


Total 

30 

905.97 




Table 3t5 shows that F Value of 1.67 is not significant 
at .05 level. It indicates the ad^^usted neans of attitude 
scores of Group E1 and E2 at posb-triatnent stage are not 
significantly different. Thus the B.E^. student teachers 
treated with Observation-Demonstration-practice and 
Demonstration-Practice-Observation Training strategies do 
not vary significantly when pre-treatment attitude towards 
teaching was considered as a covariate. Thus it can be 
concluded that there is no significant difference between 
the adjusted means of post-treatment attitude scores 
towards teaching of groujjs El (ODP) and E2 (DPO) when 
pre-treatment attitude score are considered as a covariate. 

The effectiveness of each of ’:ne training strategy 
in terms of attitude towards teaching ’’as studied by finding 
out the correlated 't' value between the mean attitude 
score at pre-treatment stage and post-treatuent stage for 
both the groups. The result obtained is presented in 
the Table 3,6. 
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TABLE 3.6 't* VALUE FOR ATTITUDE TQv/ARDS 

TEAOiBRS 


Variable Group E1 Group E2 

1. Mean of pre-test 107.11 108.00 

2. Mean of post-test 109.76 112.60 

5. Correlation between .147 '.812 

pre .'ind pos b-treatment 
scores 

4. S.E. of pre-test 1,61 2,'58 

scores 

5. S.S. of post-test 0.50 1,62 

scores 

6. Value of Correlated H’ 1.30 2,98!^* 



Significant at .01 level 


iabie P.6 shows that the correlated 'f value of 
1.30 Is not signlXicant at .05 level w.5ile the 
correlated 't' value ot 2.98 Is significant at .01 
level. These results shov thau th ■ training strategy 

slgnitlcontly 

effective in developing the attitude tc..,ard 3 teaching 
of B.Ed. student teachers. However, it is fairly 
evident from the result that the training strategy 

Of Demonstraticn-Praotice-Observation is slgnlflcwtly 

effective in developing the attitude towards teaching 
Of B.m. student teachers. 
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D. Coiiiparison of tha eff ec uiv>3nes i Df training 

strategies Qbservation-Dainonstretioa-Pr-ictice 
and DGmonstration-Practice-OLssr.-^ation in 
Developing the Attitude of b.ju. otudant 
teachers towards Microteaching 

For the -ibjjctive of tiie si iJy t".; .troo L"..ient 

scores of attitude towards Micro jeachiog vfera used as 
the dependent variables and the pr''--c'’jahient scores 
of attitude towarus Microteachinj, jero considored as 
covariate. The data vrere analysed b/ ising Aiialysis 
of Covariance. The suaniary of is !_,iven in 

Table 3.7. 

TABLE 3.7 SUf'iMARY OF ANCOVA FOK ATTITUDE 
towards MICROTEACHIIJG 


Source of 
Variance 

df 

S.S 

YX 

n.s.s 

YX 

F Vpilue Signi¬ 
ficance 

Between 

1 

55.27 

55.27 

0.658 Not 

Signifi¬ 

Within 

29 

2434.66 

03.95 

cant 

Total 

30 

2489.93 




It is seen froiii the Table ^<.7 tbit tie F value of 
0.658 is not significant even at .05 le-'?Tl of significance. 
This indicates that the adjusted in^.?hs of attitude tov;ards 
Microteaching scores of groups El and S2 do not vary with 
each other significantly when pr>‘-treu ti.:en t attitude 
towards Microteaching scores /era considered is a 
covariate. 
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In -th.? li^ht of this r^^sult, it :na/’ brj s uated that 

difference,, 

there is no significant/between xh^ adjusted moans ci 
post-treatment attitude bov/ards Micro be-,, ching of groups 
E1 (ODf>) £Jid E2 (DPO) wnen pro-1. oab..iant attitude 
towards Microt,.. iching scor’os v/ert consiaorod as a 
covariate. 

T]^e eff .jC civenoss of the braining 3 ti a bogies 
0■bServation‘-D^g•llons tr ^ition-Pracrice and Demonstration- 
Prac ti00-0133 ervati on in berms of ti'ctibucie towards 
Micro Coaching of 3.Sd. was studied by obtaining 
correlated 't' value betw^een the majns of pro and 
post-treatraent attitude scores of both tho groups 
B1 and B2. The- r^isults obtained are presented in 
Tabled.8 


TABLE 3.8 ‘f VALUE FOR ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
MI CROTSACHING 


Variable 

GrOup E1 

(N=17) 

G]poup E2 
CN=15) 

1. 

Mean oi pre-test 

157.64 

164.26 

2. 

Mean of post-test 

162.64 

163.60 

3. 

Correlation between 
pre and post-scores 

0,65 

0.38 

4. 

S.E. of pre-test scores 2.40 

2.72 

5. 

S.E. of post-test scores 2,93 

2.26 

6. 

Value of Correlated 

't' 2,20’-- 

0.24 

* 

Significant at ,05 

level 




It may be obsarvud from the Table 3.8 that the 
correlated 'f values of 2,20 is sif_nificpnt at .05 l.'/el. 
It shov/s that the means of attitud-j coward Microtuaching 
scores at prs and post-treatment .rcd-oa of B.Ed. student 
teachers treated with Obsei'vation-Dainon.; bntion-Practice 
training strategy, are significantly 'lifferent. On the 
basis of this finding, it can be siMod tbac tie 
Observation-Demonctration-practica str cegy is signifi¬ 
cantly effective in developing tii attitude ^ow'ords 
Microteaching of B,Ed, student teicn.rs, 

Thti correlated ’t' value of 0.24 which is not 
significant even at ,05 level shows that the means of 
attitude towards Mj_croteaching at prc-trGctiT.ent and 
post-treatment stage of group E2 do not vary significantly. 
In the light of this result, it can bo said that 
Demonstration-Practice-ObservatioxT strategy is not 
significantly effective in devolopin[ the attitude 
towards Microtaaching of B.Sd. student teachers. 




SECriOiM IV 


CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS SUGGESTIONS 


Intr£duj2tjL^^^ 

EUiotinii t-jach^r educ-itiun is coiisx .di’.ja a weakor 
in 

link th(j education system. It -ul-. jt:, .rrom SG\/eral 
def icioncias. There is c-i' oatv^een theory 

and praccice. I-t is heavily loadea /ith theory courses 
and student coaching proc;rarairie does net dc-Velop required 
level ol teaching conipe cc-ncies in h-. e s budent t.^achars. 

One of the vnys to ovjrcome this 'eatness is to 
strengthen tuc, student -ceachin£ programme. Microceaching 
is an innovetion which is designad and tried out 
towards this end. 

This section presents th^ conclusions drawn from 
the finding!-, implications of the study and suggestions 
for further research in thu area of training technology, 

Cojiclusions 

On the basis of the results of the present study 
followang conclusions are drawn: 

1. Both the training strategies namely Ohservetion- 

Demons tration-Pr.'ctice and Demons era. tion-Practice- 
Otnervation a^’u signific ntly effective in 
developing the theorotifal undersbanding cf 
Mj_crotu'aching in 3,Ed. student teachers. However, 
there is no significant dif-Coroncu in the size 
of effects occurred dut to botln "the training 
strategies in toriiis of theoretical understanding 
of Microteaching. 
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2. Both tho training strategies nsniuly Observation- 

DGnionstration-Fractice ana Demonstration-Practice™ 
Observation do not diiier significantly in terms 
of general beaclunu att?ined by tho 

B.Sd. s'eadant teachers. 

3. The training strateg:/ of Obi>erv-ition“Demon3tration- 
Practic^ is not significantly effective in 
developing favourable axtibude tevards teaching 

in B.£ld. student teacliers while tlia Doinonstration- 
Practice-Observation str 0 te(,y is significantly 
effective in developing the attitude tov^ards 
teaching in B.Ed* student teochers, However, the 
post-tr^'atnent mean of attitude scores of both the 
groups does not differ significantly. 

4. Th& training strategy namely Observation-Deoionstra- 
tion-practictf is significantly effective in 

dev-doping the favourable attitufG towards 
Microteaching of B.j>i, student teachers but 
training strategy of Damonstration-Praccice- 
Observation is not significantly effective in 
developing their attitude towards Micro teaching. 

The post-trea’tment mean of atticude scores of 
both the groups uoas differ ^i^aificuntly. 
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Bnpll_catlons, 

Reser.rches conductoil in Indir rncl abroad have 
proved, beyond doubt, the ef-ft_-ctivenose of riicroteaching 
as a technique of teacher trainiu^i. It tj djcidely 
superior to conventional prograaiiae in dv,veloping teaching 
shills and preparing bettor teachers (lingh, 1974). It 
has been found that Microta-achin^ is .lost suitable for 
teacher training prorranme sine.' it increases av/areness 
of the use of sps'-cific acts and t’_cnni-ues greater 
insight into the activity and inc.r-'-relaticnship of 
children v/ithin the classroom. It also developes 
greater awareness of the problem of structuring and 
pacing in tlieir teaching (Good Kind, 1968). 

Initiative learning is pi’obably a charaoterls bio 
of human nature- and behaviour modification is possible 
entirely through imitation. The importance of observotion 
techni^.ue lies in the fact tliat neir.'’ responses may either 

be learned or characteristic of existing responses may 
be changed as a function of observing tht. behaviour of 
others• Studies dealing with modelling technique and 
observation of classroom teaching have been in search 
of preparation for good teachers. S^v^ral researchers 
have concluded that perciptUtl mouellin/ Is more 
effective than symbolic modelling in developing teaching 
competence of student teachers, Borg _3t. ad. (1970) 
found that for bringong about signific->nt changes in 
teacher's cuestioning behaviour, p>.L’Ci.-ptual model 
bears little extra cost th:in symbolic model but most 
people would see demonstration ox ti.:.i.ohing skills ratlier 
than first read about tnem. 

4 
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During demonstration Litht,r v/ith Video film or 
livc!, th student tuachur observers demonstrated behaviour 
and notes import uit behaviours of tno skill and tries 
no ac'.uir^ certain behv..ioui’s tlii‘ouj,h practice. Thus 
in domonstration strabegy, studenb teacher learns 
through oboei’vation and dux’ing pricnice he tries to 
exhibit all demonstrated behaviouis ^nd, refines them 
through continuous practice. 

In the pT'-sent study, the Video demonstration 
whether done prior to observation of real classroom 
teaching or followed by it, is found significantly 
effoctlvG. It is therefore, recommended that both 
the training strategies; Demonstrition-Practice- 
Observetion and Onsorvation-Pracnico’-Dernonstrntion 
can be triad and implemuntad for enhancement of 
teacher training programme. 

Rea^ctions jancl Atjti tujie 

Favourable reactions and positive attitude towards 

an innovation is necessary for its accuptance. Acceptance 
is basic to implementation and institutionalisation of 

any educational innovation. Studies havc shown that 
Microteaching arouses favourable reactions tov/ards 
i'cstlf as a r-sult of trying out this innov.^tion. 



The present study has shown that both the training 
strategies, having variation in senuencin^, of Demonstration 
with Observation and Praccioe, di^v^loi i iv our able attitude 
towards teaching in student teach.rs. HoWever, the 
training strategy having tiio specific s£.;v_nc.; Oi^^ervation 
Demonstration-'Practico, is significantly eff‘..cbive in 
developing favourable attitude towards xhe innovative 
techni-ue of Ilicroteaching. Tnc student teacher througli 
observation of Video film realises ta t prccticu of 
single skill of teaching provides good besis for its 
batter understanding and acquisition of rhe competence. 

It is therefore, sugges'ced that for securing positive 
attitude of student teachers towaras Microteaching, the 
training strategy with Ot)Sorvation .uOllowed by Video 
Demonstration and practice in teaching may be adopted 
as part of teacher training programme. 

Further Resea rch 

The present study has also shown that both the 
training strategics are equally effective in developing 
in student teachers theoretical understanding of 
Microteaching; general te' ching comaetenco; and favourable 
attitude towards teaching. However further researches 
may be undertaken to study relative offcotiv^njss of 
these strategies with regard to the extent of retention 
and transfer of the acquisition of oorapctence in the 
appropriate use of teaching skills to thi real classroom 

situation. It would also be interesting and wortlivdiile 
to study tne change in achievement of the pupils who 
have bean taught by those teachers trained through 
Microteaching techniques. 
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An nexu re 


CENTRJ OB" ADVAfCCE STUDY IN jSDUCATIt'N, FACJLTY OF EDUCATION, 
THE .S .UNIVERSITY OB’ 3AR0L\, BAi^ODA 


BROAD gene r al TEACH ING Cu. -u-^-’ai'iC g SCALE 

Name oT the student ^SL’chor .. 


Roll No. Class to be taugl'.b. . . .. 

Topio ...Date 


Time Duration 




PLANNING ( Pre-lnstructi o nal ) 


1. Objectives of the lesson were 
appropriabes clearly abated, 
related to the content, adequate 
and attainable. 

2. Content select.=d was appropra.-bes 
relevant, and adequate xvith respect 
to the objectives of the lesson. 

3. Content salectad was properly 
organised; logical continuity and 
psychological organisation. 

4. Audio-visual .uaterial chosen 
appropriate; suit-^d to tho pupils 
and content, adequate and nec,ssary 
for attaining the objective. 


0 12 3 4 5 6 7 

0 12 3 4 5 6 7 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

01234567 


presentation 

5. Lesson v;aB incroducc-d off ectivi,-ly 01 234567 
and pupils were made ready emotionally 
and from knowledge point of view to 
receive nev/ lesson; continuity in 
statcinents of quest ions, relevance, 
use of previous knov.'ledge and use of 
appropriate. 
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6. Question^ were fippropri ite: well 012^4567 

s tructui-’cd properly put, adequ ite 

in iiuabor, and m--’do pupils 
participation, 

7. Criticral awarsne-ss was brougl^fc .o^ut 01234567 
in pupils ".ith the help of probing 

questions; prompting, seeking further 
information, refocussing, rodiroction, 
and increasing critical awareness. 

8. Concepts and principles were 01234567 

explained (understanding brought 

about) with the help of clear 
inter-related and meaningful 
statements; statements to create 
set, to conclude, statements which 
had relevance, continuity, appropriate 
vocabulary, explaining links, 
fluency, and had no vagut words and 
phrases. 

9« The concepts and principles were 0123 4 567 

illustrated with the help of 
appropriate examples throuf^ 
appropriate media (verbal and 
nonverbal); simple, relevant 
to the content and interest level 
of students. 

10. Pupils ’attention was secured and 01234567 
maintained by varying stimuli like 

movements, gestures, changing 
speech pattern, focussing, changing 
interaction styles, pausing, and 
oral-visual switchings pupils' 
pausrurcs and listening, observing 
and responding behaviour of pupils . 

11. Deliberrte silence aiid non-varbal 01234567 

cuu-s were used to increase pupil 

p artioin ation. 

12. Pupils' participation (responding 01234567 

and iiiibiating) was encouraged 

using verbal and non-verbal 
reini creel’s , 
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13. SpiiGch of pros ontation of ideas was 01234567 
appropriatfc.s matched with the rate 

of pupils ' understanding aJjd there 
was proper budgetting of time, 

14. Pupils participated in the classroon 01 2345^7 
and. responded to the xcach-.r ond 

initiated by giving their own ideas 
and reacting to others ’ ideas. 

15. The blackboo.rd work I'^as good;l._ dale, 01 23 4 567 
neat, appropriate to the content 

’written and adequate. 

CLOSJEj^ra 

16. Tjae closure v'ss achieveu approp^ t'-lyo 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
main points of the lesson were 

consolidated, present knowledge v/as 
linked with the past knov/ledge, 
opportionitics v/erc provided for 
applying present knov/ledgu and T.'as 
linked with learning assignment, 

17. The assignment given to the pupils 01 234567 
was appropriate: suited to individual 
differences, relevant to the 

content taught and adequate. 


evaluation 


18. 


Pupils’ progress towar'ls the 
objectives of t3'ie lesson was checked 


and proceO-urcs of 
were appropriate: 
ob.j ectives, valid 
objective. 


tlie evaluation 
relevant to the 
rcj-j-able r-jid 


01234567 





